REMINISCENCES

was always interesting and instructive to listen to his
fearless and original comments and criticism. My own
special delight, however, was to listen, whenever I had
the chance, to his recollections of the great debates and
the great debaters of his early parliamentary days. He
had a happy power of appreciation, which did not seem
to be weakened or distorted in any way by political or
personal antagonisms. I shall never forget a rapid and
vivid description which he gave me once of O'Connell's
peculiar qualities as a debater, and the manner in which
he was able to impress an assembly, not merely un-
friendly, but positively hostile. On one of the last
occasions when I happened to talk with Roebuck, a
friend came up and asked him whether he was not feel-
ing well. c I am suffering,' Roebuck replied, 6 from the
worst of all maladies, the malady of old age; the one
malady I suppose which is absolutely incurable.' The
end came not long after.

One of my earliest parliamentary friends was James
Stansfeld, and him, too, I met for the first time in the
Lobby of the House of Commons many years before I
became a Member of Parliament. Stansf eld, like Joseph
Cowen, was master of a style of eloquence which hardly
seems to belong to our day. When he made his first
speech in the House he received a high tribute of praise
from Disraeli, who, to do him justice, was always ready
to recognise eloquence in a new comer, whether the new
comer belonged to his own side of the political field or
the other. Stansfeld was one of the earliest and most
generous of the English enthusiasts for the cause of
united Italy; and indeed he was an enthusiast in favour
of the claims for national liberty in every land. His
friendship for Mazzini exposed him, in the House of
Commons, to the preposterous accusation of having
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